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THE CRUX OF THE IMMIGRATION 
QUESTION 

BY THE HONORABLE A. PIATT ANDREW 



The subject of immigration we have always with us in 
this country. It has been a topic of contentious interest 
and legislation almost continuously since the first English- 
man set foot in the "Western World. The Pilgrims and 
Puritans of Massachusetts Bay were scarcely settled in 
their log huts before they began planning a policy of exclu- 
sion, and already in 1637 they voted to keep out those who 
were not members of their own religious sect. So in the 
very earliest decades of the English settlement, immigration 
began to be restricted, and Quakers and Baptists, Episco- 
palians and Catholics, were banished and proscribed from 
the Commonwealth on the ground that American standards 
were apt to be impaired by their admission. From that day 
to this the older immigrants and their descendants have 
tried to keep this country for those already here and their 
kindred folk. They have looked upon themselves as a kind 
of aristocracy, their supposed superiority being propor- 
tioned to the length of time that they and their ancestors 
have lived upon this continent, and each successive genera- 
tion of immigrants newly arrived has tended with curious 
repetition to adopt the same viewpoint, to believe that the 
succeeding immigrants were inferior to the former in re- 
ligion, habits, education, or what not, and ought to be kept 
out. Then for more than a hundred years a further motive 
for exclusion has found constant iteration. Each genera- 
tion has been taught to believe that the country was rapidly 
filling to the brim, and that on that account also the doors of 
entry ought to be closed. 

In the very first decade of our Federal Government, in 
1797, when the first Alien Act was under consideration, we 
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find passages in the records of Congress which sound much 
like the utterances of certain Congressmen in 1914: 

When the country, said Otis (in 1797), was new it may have been good 
policy to admit all. But it is so no longer. A bar should be placed 
against the admittance of those restless people who cannot be tranquil 
and happy at home. We do not want a vast horde of wild Irishmen 
let loose upon us. (McMasters' History of the People of the United 
States, Vol. II, page 332.) 

Passage after passage of similar tenor could be cited 
from every subsequent decade, but I shall only quote one 
or two examples, beginning with a report made in 1819 by 
the Managers of the Society for the Prevention of Pauper- 
ism in the City of New York. In this report of nearly a 
hundred years ago the fear is expressed that through immi- 
gration 

pauperism threatens us with the most overwhelming consequences. . . . 
The present state of Europe contributes in a thousand ways to foster 
increasing immigration to the United States. . . . An almost innumerable 
population beyond the ocean is out of employment. . . . This country is 
the resort of vast numbers of these needy and wretched beings. . . . They 
are frequently found destitute in our streets: they seek employment at 
our doors: they are found in our almshouses and in our hospitals: they 
are found at the bar of our criminal tribunals, in our bridewell and our 
penitentiary and our State prison. (Reports of the Industrial Commis- 
sion, Vol. XV., page 449.) 

This was in 1819. Coming down another score of years, 
we find the next generation once more extolling the immigra- 
tion up to its own time, but once more greatly perturbed by 
the supposedly inferior character of the immigrants then 
beginning to come. In a paper published in 1835, entitled 
" Imminent Dangers to the Institutions of the United States 
through Foreign Immigration," we read that formerly 

our accessions of immigration were real accessions of strength from 
the ranks of the learned and the good, from enlightened mechanic and 
artisan and intelligent husbandmen. Now immigration is the accession 
of weakness, from the ignorant and vicious, or the priest-ridden slaves 
of Ireland and Germany, or the outcast tenants of the poorhouses and 
prisons of Europe. (Hearings before the Committee on Immigration, 
Sixty-first Congress, page 327.) 

In the course of the twenty years that followed came the 
great increase of Irish immigrants during the famine in 
Ireland, and then again many Americans became panic- 
stricken at the thought of the possible consequences. A 
great secret order and a new political party, the so-called 
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Know-Nothings, were organized to overcome the dire re- 
sults that were apprehended. The abject squalor and 
wretchedness to which these Irish immigrants had for 
generations been accustomed, it was urged, could not but 
result in the degradation of American standards, and many 
seemed to fear that on account of their religion the immi- 
grants would try to overthrow our democratic government 
and establish an ecclesiastic hierarchy in its stead. Peeling 
in some places was so bitter that the immigrants were 
mobbed in the streets, their churches were desecrated, and 
their children were persecuted in the public schools. One 
could spend hours reading passages from speeches and 
pamphlets of this period denouncing the Irish immigration. 

Yet the American government still lives and, notwith- 
standing the abject condition of these Irish settlers and the 
fears and apprehensions which they aroused, we have ab- 
sorbed and assimilated some four millions of them and no 
one has yet observed any deterioration of American stand- 
ards and ideals in consequence. We and they have flour- 
ished and prospered, and we reckon their descendants among 
our best citizens. The names of many of them are daily on 
our lips and before our eyes in the head-lines, for they are 
our political magnates, our aldermen and mayors and 
governors. 

Passing on to the next generation, during the later seven- 
ties and early eighties came a great migration of Germans 
and Scandinavians, and once more racial prejudice found a 
new objective. The previous immigrants had for the most 
part spoken our language, were akin, it was said, to our 
original stock and familiar with our traditions, but the new 
immigrants, ignorant of English and with different modes of 
thought and practice, were held to be unassimilable and to 
menace our standards and institutions. The apprehension 
was so great and the objection became so general as to in- 
duce in 1882 the first general immigration law. Neverthe- 
less, we have absorbed over four million Germans and over 
two million Swedes and Norwegians, and to-day we count 
no more valuable factors in our national stock than their 
descendants. 

But once again the racial currents shifted, and during 
the last fifteen years new vast streams have flowed to this 
country from Russia, Italy, and Austria-Hungary, and new 
smaller streams from Portugal and from Greece, Rumania, 
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and other parts of Eastern Europe. During 1913 Russia, 
Italy, and Austria-Hungary offered each nearly a quarter 
of the year's total inflow. So once again the familiar 
clamor of alarm has been turned in another direction. It 
is now admitted that the millions of Irish and Germans and 
Scandinavians who have come into the country have been 
absorbed without any degradation of our standards, that 
they have rendered invaluable service in developing the 
country, and that the earlier fears have proven groundless. 
But it is said that the new immigrant is of a type radically 
less desirable than that of the earlier periods, and once 
more we hear the warning that the situation to-day is dif- 
ferent in that the country is now thickly settled and land 
and opportunities are no longer available. As I recall the 
similar assertions and fears of earlier periods I must con- 
fess that I sympathize with the gentleman from Missouri 
who expressed a desire to have some evidence submitted. It 
looks as if in the eyes of some Americans the only good 
immigrants were the dead immigrants, and that the only 
opportunities for the country's development lay in the past. 
I want to know and you want to know in what sense the 
immigrants of to-day are thought to be inferior to those 
who preceded them, and on what grounds it is claimed that 
the country has reached the limit of profitable increase in 
population. 

Are the new immigrants less sound of body and mind 
than those of earlier generations ? Do they more frequently 
evince criminal proclivities? Are they more apt to become 
a charge upon the State? Is their standard of living lower? 
Are they less capable of becoming loyal, worthy American 
citizens? "We may well inquire what the Immigration Com- 
mission, with their exhaustive investigations published in 
forty-one volumes, have to say in answer to these questions, 
and in this connection we may also turn to the volume upon 
The Immigration Problem prepared by Professors Jenks 
and Lauck, the reputed authors of the Immigration Com- 
mission Report, which summarizes the data and conclusions 
of the Commission. 

Are the new immigrants wanting in bodily vigor and 
health? The authors of the Immigration Commission Re- 
port deny this. 

Our later immigration laws have forbidden the entrance 
of those afflicted with any loathsome or contagious disease, 
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or of those in such a condition of health as is likely to make 
them become a public charge. Under these laws, too, the 
steamship companies are held responsible and are compelled 
to return free of charge passengers rejected by our immi- 
gration officials, and in the case of the insane or diseased 
they are fined in addition one hundred dollars for each such 
passenger brought to this country. This legislation has 
brought about a very great change in the matter of inspec- 
tion and exclusion, and the representatives of the Immigra- 
tion Commission declare that 

the careful inspection abroad, sometimes by representatives of the United 
States Government, otherwise by inspectors of the steamship compa- 
nies, and the final examination at the port of entry, have brought 
about the result that with very rare exceptions every immigrant admitted 
to this country is now in good health, and is not bringing with him 
the germs of any disease that might prove detrimental. (Jenks and Lauck, 
page 28.) 

And they add that 

as far as one can judge from the records kept, the races of the recent 
immigration, those from Southern and Eastern Europe, are not so sub- 
ject to diseases that seem to be allied with moral weaknesses as some of 
those of the older immigration races. (Jenks and Lauck, page 47.) 

Are the new immigrants more addicted to crime? Again 
the authors of the Immigration Commission Report assert 
that there is no proof of this. 

No satisfactory evidence has yet been produced to show that immigra- 
tion has resulted in an increase in crime disproportionate to the increase 
in the adult population. Such comparable statistics of crime and popu- 
lation as it has been possible to obtain indicate that immigrants are less 
prone to commit crime than are native Americans. (Reports of the 
United States Immigration Commission, Vol. XXXVI., page 1.) 

Are the new immigrants more likely to become charges 
upon the community I The authors of the Immigration 
Commission Report declare the contrary. 

The Immigration Commission, with the assistance of the Associated 
Charities in forty-three cities, including practically all the large centers 
excepting New York, reached the conclusion that only a very small per- 
centage of the immigrants now arriving apply for relief. (Jenks and 
Lauck, page 50.) 

Is the standard of living of the new immigrants lower 
than that of the old? Any one who has read the contem- 
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porary descriptions of the living conditions of the Irish and 
German immigrants in the periods from 1840 to 1880 will 
hesitate to believe that the standard of living of the immi- 
grants of our day is lower than the standard of living of 
the immigrants in the earlier period. Nothing could be 
more pitiful and depressing than the pictures of the poverty 
and wretchedness of the Irish settlers at the time of the 
great migration from Ireland. The majority of the Irish 
people for centuries had been forced to live in hovels with 
only the barest necessities in the way of furniture and 
clothing, and many of the thousands who came to this coun- 
try were in serious danger of actual starvation if they re- 
mained at home. The authors of the Immigration Commis- 
sion Report state that " practically none of our immigrants 
of the present day are in such a condition " (Jenks and 
Lauck, page 12). 

In a very few years, with our free and compulsory schools, 
our free libraries, and the economic opportunities which 
this country has to offer, these people were transformed 
into ambitious, self-respecting, public- spirited citizens. And 
so it is with the Italians and Poles, the Russian Jews, and 
other poor immigrants of more recent times. They are 
often very poor in this world's goods when they enter our 
gates. One sees the mothers coming in with shawls in place 
of hats, often without shoes or stockings, and with all their 
worldly belongings in a rough box or tied in a single hand- 
kerchief. But it is one of the miraculous phases of our 
history how quickly we are able to transform, enrich, and 
absorb them. A few years later one sees the children of 
these same immigrants well dressed and ambitious, well 
educated, and literally undistinguishable in manners, 
morals, or appearance from the descendants of those who 
came over in the Mayflower. Such is the Aladdin-like power 
of the great American melting-pot. 

It is easy to echo the cry of prejudice if you happen to be 
of Anglo-Saxon descent, and to assume an air of superiority 
and denounce the Italians, Greeks, Poles, Bohemians, and 
Russian Jews, as if they ranked somewhere between man 
and the beast, but were not yet wholly human. The same 
intolerant attitude of mind among the Anglo-Saxon Puritan 
settlers of early colonial days led to the whipping, imprison- 
ment, banishment, and even hanging of Quakers and others 
of unlike religious beliefs. If you share these prejudices 
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to-day, walk some Sunday afternoon through the galleries 
of the art-museums in our large cities and note who are the 
people most interested in their treasures; inquire at the 
public libraries who are their most appreciative patrons; 
visit the night schools and observe who constitute their most 
eager classes; study the lineage of the ranking students in 
our universities and you will find that our libraries, art- 
galleries, universities, and schools often find their best pa- 
trons among the offspring of these despised races of South- 
ern and Eastern Europe. Or if you seek your information 
in books, I would commend you to authorities who have 
studied the new immigrants at first-hand. If you will ex- 
amine the volume on The Italian in America, by Messrs. 
Lord, Trenor, and Barrows, you will be reminded of what 
America owes to the Italians from Columbus down to our 
own day. And if you will read the study of Our Slavic Fel- 
low-Citizen, by Dr. Balch, you will be reminded of what we 
owe to the Poles and Bohemians from the time of Pulaski 
and Kosciuszko down to our time. And if you will read 
the story of The Promised Land, and They Who Knock 
at Our Gates, by Mary Antin, you will find descriptions of 
what we may expect from the Russian Jews. Incidentally 
you will also discover that the traditions and heroes of 
American history find their most ardent admirers to-day 
among these same people who but recently were aliens. 

There is no evidence that the newer immigrants are in- 
ferior to the old. It is only the recurrence of a ground- 
less prejudice which makes some people feel so. But 
even if the new immigration is not inferior in character 
to the old, we have still to ask whether there is not a 
menace in the very numbers of the immigrants now coming 
in. We hear a great deal these days about the alarming 
increase in immigration. We are told that more than a 
million foreign-born are coming into this country every 
year, that the number is increasing as never before, and 
that the country cannot absorb so great an influx. What 
are the facts in this regard? 

As to the amount of recent immigration, the tide ebbs 
and flows with the alternating advances and recessions of 
business, and the tendency is for each successive wave to 
reach a higher level than its predecessors. In 1854 a record 
of 428,000 arrivals was established ; then there was a great 
recession, and in 1873 a new high level of 460,000 was 
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reached. The next wave culminated in 1882 with 789,000, 
and in 1907 the highest of all immigrant records was 
reached, 1,285,000. During the last ten years the average 
number of immigrants arriving in this country has not 
fallen much short of a million per year, and this figure con- 
sidered by itself does look portentous. One must bear in 
mind, however, that it represents only one side of the ledger 
and is subject to very heavy deductions. If you are reckon- 
ing the extent to which your property has increased during 
a given period, it does not suffice merely to count up the 
income. You must also deduct the outgo. And if you 
are reckoning the actual addition to our population which 
results from immigration, if you would have in mind 
the actual number of immigrants that we have had to ab- 
sorb, you must take account of both sides of the ledger, of 
the outgo as well as of the income. During the last six years 
the number of departing aliens has been carefully collated, 
and it appears that from 400,000 to 700,000 aliens depart 
from the United States every year. This leaves a net 
balance of arriving aliens of only about 550,000 per year, or 
only about one-half of the total that is commonly cited as 
representing the annual influx. Even this figure may look 
precarious, however, until we have considered it in its 
appropriate relations and comparisons. 

The capacity of the country to assimilate the incoming 
thousands without any serious modification of our institu- 
tions or standards depends in part upon two conditions: 
first, upon the proportion which the aliens bear to the resi- 
dent population by which they are to be absorbed, and, 
second, upon whether the country is already approaching 
the saturation point as regards the density of its population. 
Now the proportion of foreign-born in our total popula- 
tion has not varied much in recent decades,* and even in the 
record year of 1907 the percentage of immigrants to popu- 
lation was lower than it has been on several other occa- 
sions during the past sixty years. As compared with the 
population of the country the immigration of recent years 
has not bulked as large as the immigration of the early 

* PERCENTAGE OF FOREIGN-BORN IN TOTAL POPULATION. 

1860 13.2 1890 14.7 

1870 14.4 1900 13.6 

1880 13 . 3 1910 14. 7 

(Thirteenth Census of the United States. Abstract, page 80.) 
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fifties,* and if we consider only the net immigration, it makes 
to-day an addition to the total population of the country 
of only a little more than one-half of one per cent, per year. 

Nor need one fear that we are reaching the point in this 
country where population presses upon the means of sub- 
sistence. The number of our people will have to be multi- 
plied sixfold to equal the density of the population of 
France, to be multiplied tenfold to equal that of Germany 
or that of Italy, and to be multiplied eighteenfold to equal 
that of England. If the present population of the whole 
United States were located in the State of Texas alone, there 
would still not be two-thirds as many inhabitants per square 
mile in that State as there are to-day in England. One 
must, indeed, have little faith in the future of the United 
States who, in the face of such comparisons, believes that 
the population of this country as a whole is approaching 
the saturation point, or that from the standpoint of the 
country as a whole we need be terrified by the dimensions of 
present immigration. It amounts in annual net to little more 
than one-half of one per cent, of our present population, 
and that population will have to increase many hundred 
per cent, before we have reached a density remotely ap- 
proaching that of any of the leading countries of Europe. 

There will, of course, always be timid Americans who will 
wonder how we can possibly hope to assimilate foreigners 
to the extent of as much as one-half of one per cent, of our 
population per year and who would prefer to see the coun- 
try relatively weak and undeveloped than run the risk of 
continuing the experiment. "When Jefferson proposed to 
purchase all of the great territory west of the Mississippi 
known as Louisiana, the citizens of Boston organized a pub- 
lic meeting to protest against the project. They thought it 
would destroy the relative influence of New England in the 
country's affairs, and they thought that the United States 
could not assimilate so vast a territory; and though their 
fears have been proven not only groundless but absurd by 
subsequent history, there are many still in Boston and else- 
where in the country who feel that our powers of assimila- 

* PERCENTAGE OP INCREASE OP POREIGN-BORN DECENNIALLY 

1850-1860 84.4 1880-1890 38.5 

1860-1870 34.5 1890-1900 11.8 

1870-1880 20.0 1900-1910 30.7 

(Thirteenth Census of the United States. Abstract, page 80.) 
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tion have now reached their limit of capacity and ought 
not to be further taxed. 

There will, of course, always be Americans absorbed in 
history and genealogy who will sigh for the good old days 
when America was only a sparsely settled fringe of seaboard 
States, and who will wish that the population of the country 
might still consist of the Sons and Daughters of the Revo- 
lution, the Colonial Dames, and the Sons of Colonial Wars. 
This might, indeed, have been a pleasant condition from 
certain points of view, but of one thing we may be certain: 
this country to-day would not be settled from coast to coast ; 
our cities would not be a fifth of their present size; our 
powers as a nation and our prosperity as individuals would 
only have been a fraction of what they are had immigration 
been prevented. 

Suppose, however, that we were to grant that the alien 
influx at the present time is of precarious character and 
dimensions, and that a policy of exclusion is desirable. It 
goes without saying that the policy should be framed along 
rational lines. The test for admission to the country must 
be one which will separate what we don't want from what 
we want. It would be preposterous for a doctor to say to 
an individual patient, " You are suffering from cancer, but 
we have no cure for that, so we will give you some of 
this remedy for tuberculosis." Yet this is exactly the 
kind of murky argument which the advocates of the liter- 
acy test proclaim. They say what is perfectly true, that 
certain classes of our immigrants are unassimilable and 
detrimental to our standards of American life and thought, 
and then they say " we don't know of any test which we 
could get through Congress which would exclude these un- 
desirables selectively, so we propose to take a pot-shot and 
exclude those who cannot read." 

Such a test is meaningless, unwise, and contrary to the 
spirit in which our Government was founded. It is mean- 
ingless because it would not exclude our most dangerous 
immigrants. It would not exclude anarchists. It would not 
exclude people of bad character, the vicious or the incompe- 
tent. Sing-Sing is filled with men who can read and write, 
and the most unassimilable anarchists in the country can 
read in several languages. The literacy test is unwise be- 
cause it would exclude many of those who by character, 
vigor, and intelligence are destined to become worthy and 
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useful citizens. Above all, the literacy test flies in the face 
of the spirit of our whole history. For nearly three cen- 
turies the United States has offered a refuge for those who 
were oppressed by injustice and who lacked opportunity in 
the lands across the sea. In colonial days it was the refuge 
from persecution of the Pilgrim, the Quaker, and the Hu- 
guenot, and in later times it has been the refuge from in- 
justice of the Poles, the Germans, and the Irish. In more 
recent times it has been the asylum for persecuted Russian 
Jews, for Italians, oppressed by an unjust land system in 
their own country, and for Hungarians, Armenians, and 
others who have been hampered by inequitable economic and 
political conditions in their respective countries. 

I cannot believe that without the strongest reasons we 
should now depart from these time-honored traditions, and 
close the doors of entry to many of these people, merely 
because they have never had the advantage of the schools. 
There is abundant evidence that many of the English immi- 
grants who came here in the hallowed colonial days, and 
whose descendants constitute what is conventionally re- 
garded as our most superior stock, were unable to read and 
write. It is also generally admitted that the proportion of 
illiteracy among the immigrants of to-day is growing less 
with each succeeding decade. (Hall, Immigration, page 143.) 
Moreover, such illiteracy as exists is only an ephemeral 
disadvantage which disappears almost completely in the 
second generation. Illiterate immigrants are the more anx- 
ious, because of the handicap of ignorance from which they 
themselves have suffered, to make sure that their children 
take advantage of our schools, so that as Mr. Claxton, the 
Commissioner of Education, has recently reported, the least 
illiteracy in the country to-day is to be found among the 
children of immigrants. The proportion of illiteracy, he 
says, on the basis of a careful statistical inquiry, is three 
times as great among the children of native-born parents 
as among the native-born children of foreign parents. 

In the face of such traditions, such conditions, and such 
evidence, we may well agree with President Cleveland and 
President Taft, who both refused to indorse the literacy test 
submitted to them by Congress, and we may also agree with 
President Wilson, who not long ago expressed the hope that 
the time will never come when America will not be proud 
to open her gates to those who love liberty and seek oppor- 
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trinity. Those who glory in the fact that their forefathers 
" came over in the Mayflower " in search of freedom and 
opportunity certainly ought not to overlook the closer fact 
that there are still hundreds of thousands in the Old World 
who have similar aspirations to whom in Mary Antin's 
words " Ellis Island is their Plymouth Rock." 

I have spoken of only one aspect of immigration, the pro- 
posals to further restrict it, and I have tried to show why 
these proposals seem unjustified and unwise. The phases 
of the immigration problem which most urgently require 
consideration on the part of Congress and of the legislatures 
of some of our States have to do not with exclusion and re- 
striction, which, except as to certain matters of detail, have 
already been abundantly dealt with by the law, but rather 
with the distribution and assimilation of our immigrants. 

While it is true that the greater part of the country is 
still thinly settled, it is also true that some eastern seaboard 
States bordering on the ports of entry are very thickly 
settled. Massachusetts in particular has a density of popu- 
lation thirteen times that of the country as a whole, and 
greater than that of any European country except England. 
So while immigration has not reached dimensions that can 
be regarded as precarious for the country as a whole, there 
is serious ground for apprehension when the new immi- 
grants congregate in Massachusetts and other densely popu- 
lated States, and especially if, as sometimes happens, they 
settle in the more congested sections of those States. Un- 
fortunately, too, there is an inevitable tendency for immi- 
grants, in the absence of any counteracting governmental 
agencies, to concentrate in just this way. Although in most 
cases they have left their original homes in order to better 
their economic conditions, it is practically impossible for 
them to know, when newly arrived in this country, in what 
sections and in what occupations they are likely to be most 
needed and most highly paid. Without competent guidance, 
no matter what their previous experience and aptitudes 
may have been, their natural tendency is to gravitate toward 
the places and businesses in which their brothers and 
cousins and friends are already located. Over 387,000, or 
virtually one- third, of the foreigners who came to this coun- 
try last year had been farmers or farm laborers in the lands 
of their birth, and most of them would probably have chosen 
to continue in the occupation with which they were familiar 
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Lad they known of favorable opportunities. Yet in all like- 
lihood only a small fraction of this vast number of sturdy 
peasants found their way to the farms, and by far the larger 
share are probably located to-day in the manufacturing cen- 
ters of the older States because they did not know where 
else to go. This is indeed a very serious phase of immigra- 
tion with which our legislatures, Federal and State, must 
cope. The throngs of new laborers who are coming to this 
country must be diverted from the congested centers where 
labor is redundant to the regions where the labor supply is 
short, and this can only be accomplished by a systematic 
governmental agency organized for the purpose. There 
should, I believe, be created, in connection with the Depart- 
ment of Labor, something in the nature of a Federal em- 
ployment bureau, with branch offices in all of the States, to 
collect and disseminate information regarding opportunities 
and the demand and supply of labor throughout the country. 
Such a bureau should co-operate with the State and munici- 
pal bureaus of employment wherever such exist, and with 
the agricultural departments of the several States, and 
should act as a central clearing-house for all of these agen- 
cies. The time has now come when our Government must 
assume the responsibility of systematically finding employ- 
ment and of promoting the proper distribution of labor. 
And the State governments must co-operate with the Federal 
Government in this undertaking. State bureaus of employ- 
ment with labor exchanges in every community must be 
established, or where they now exist in rudimentary and 
ineffective form they must be developed. 

Our problem is not how we can exclude, but how we can 
effectively distribute those who are coming to us. "We need 
and can use in America all of the strong and healthy helpers 
who care to come. We need their help in developing the 
almost boundless resources of this great country, but at the 
same time we must protect those who come and those who 
are already here from excessive concentration in the older 
and more densely populated communities whose resources 
are limited and whose opportunities are already sufficiently 
exploited. This is the primary and urgent question in con- 
nection with immigration which confronts us to-day, and its 
solution demands from every Senator and Congressman not 
rhetoric and prejudiced appeal, but common sense. 

A. Piatt Andeew. 



